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This new genus is allied to Circaétus, from which it differs 
in its short wing and long tail. The latter is nearly as long 
as the wing itself, the difference between them being less than 
the length of the tarsus. It differs from Herpetotheres, in 
which Prof. Schlegel was inclined to place it, in its oval nos- 
trils, and from Spilornis in its lanceolate crest as well as the 
proportions of the wing and tail. 


XI1.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


The following letters, addressed “To the Editor of ‘ The 
Ibis,’ ” have been received :— 
Chislehurst, October 1873. 
Srr,—In the year 1845 Mr. Blyth (J. A. S. B. xiv. p. 589) 
described a rare and beautiful species of the genus Troglodytes, 
Vieillot, from Darjeeling, and named it T. punctatus. As this 
title had been previously bestowed in 1823 by C. L. Brehm 
on the common Wren of Europe (Naturgesch. europ. Vögel. i. 
p. 318), I propose the name of T. formosus for the Dar- 
jeeling species. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Yours, 
WALDEN. 


Srr,—In Capt. J. Hayes Lloyd’s very interesting paper on 
the birds of Kattiawar, published in the October number of 
‘The Ibis’ (p. 399), he speaks of Paleornis rosa, Buchanga 
cerulescens, Copsychus saularis, Cyornis gerdoni*, Grauculus 
macei, Zosterops palpebrosus, and, if I understand rightly, 
Corvus levaillanti and Crocopus pheenicopterus, as ‘ Malabar 
forms.” As I have myself used the term “ Malabar forms” 
or “ Malabar fauna” in speaking of birds, will you pardon 
my remarking that I have employed it in a different sense 
from Captain Hayes Lloyd. I should not have called any of 
the birds above mentioned a Malabar form; nor is there a 

* [think tickellie is the name which has priority for this species, having 


been given by Blyth in 1848 (J, A. S. B. xii. pt. 2, p. 941), whereas jerdoni 
of Gray was not published until 1869 (Hand-l, i. p. 325). 
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single species in the whole list of Kattiawar birds to which I 
should apply the term. 

Every one of the species above mentioned has a wide range 
in India; to the best of my belief all of them occur through- 
out a large portion of the peninsula wherever there is forest ; 
and some of them, e. g. Copsychus saularis and Crocopus phe- 
nicopterus, are common in gardens and groves of trees even 
away from the wilder jungles. The birds to which I think 
the expression ‘‘ Malabar forms” should be restricted are 
those characteristic of the hills and forests near the Malabar 
coast. A few of these are met with on some of the higher hill- 
ranges of Southern and Central India, and in the great forest- 
country lying west of Orissa and the northern Circars, but 
not elsewhere in the Indian peninsula. Thus the peculiarly 
Malabar form of Pale@ornis is not P. rosa, but P. columboides ; 
and the following are some of the birds most characteristic of 
the Malabar fauna :—Scops malabaricus, Harpactes fasciatus, 
Chrysophlegma chlorophanes, Micropternus gularis and two 
or three other Woodpeckers, Megalema viridis, Xantholema 
malabarica, Leptocoma minima, Tephrodornis sylvicola, Pericro- 
cotus flammeus, Ochromela nigrorufa, Myiophonus horsfieldii, 
Hypsipetes ganeesa, Phyllornis malabarica, peculiar species 
of Alcippe, Pomatorhinus, Garrulax, and Trochalopterum, 
Dendrocitta leucogastra, &e. &e. It is species such as these, 
together with such forms as Presbytes johnii and P. jubatus, 
Platacanthomys, and peculiar species of mungoose and squir- 
rels amongst mammals, Uropeltide and a host of other marked 
types amongst Reptilia, peculiar genera of the Cyclophoride 
amongst land-shells, and such forms as Tanalia stomatodon 
among freshwater mollusks, which give a marked character to 
the Malabar province, show the close affinity ofits fauna to that 
of Ceylon, and a more distant but still well-marked alliance 
with that of Malayana, and distinguish it at once from that 
which is found in the remainder of the Indian peninsula. 

W. T. Buanrorp. 
October 1873. 
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Sir,—Some months since a letter appeared in ‘ The Ibis’ 
from Captain F. W. Hutton, calling in question my conclu- 
sions as to the distinctness of Hieracidea nove-zealandie and 
H. brunnea. As there was, in point of fact, nothing to answer, 
and as the circumstance of my having accidentally, as it seems, 
given the symbol ¢ upside down on some of the labels in my ` 
collection appeared to me a very unworthy quibble for a na- 
turalist, I did not take any notice of that letter; but wrote 
instead to friends in the colony, urging them to help us in 
the inquiry by collecting larger series of carefully sexed spe- 
cimens, and by making further and closer observations on the 
habits of the species. 

The last number, however, of ‘The Ibis’ contains two com- 
munications from Capt. Hutton, upon which, with your per- 
mission, I will offer a few observations. 

In the first place, as to Tribonyx mortiert. If the facts as 
communicated by Mr. Purdie are true, viz. that the bird 
brought home by Mr. Bills was obtained at Hobart Town 
and kept for a time in the Otago Acclimatization Gardens— 
then, in common with every lover of truth, I am much ob- 
liged to Captain Hutton for exposing a wilful deception. 

The bird in question was purchased from Mr. Bills by the 
Zoological Society as a New-Zealand bird; and I received a 
letter from Dr. Sclater apprising me of the fact and kindly 
placing it at my service. Mr. Bills, whom I saw personally 
on the subject, declared that it had been obtained on the 
shores of Lake Waihora, in the interior of the Otago pro- 
vince, and gave me a circumstantial account of its capture ! 
As there was nothing improbable in the occurrence of such a 
form in New Zealand, or rather (as I have pointed out in my 
Introduction, p. xvi) as such a form might naturally be 
looked for there, I did not of course discredit the story, and 
was only too glad to accept Dr. Sclater’s- offer to make use 
of the Society’s woodcut in my notice of the species. 

Secondly as regards Rallus modestus, Captain Hutton 
combats my judgment in referring his type specimen to 
Rallus dieffenbachii, juv. (‘ Birds of New Zealand,’ p. 180), 
and enters upon a long argument to prove that not only are 
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they distinct species, but that they belong to different sub- 
genera. Inasmuch, however, as there is a fatal mistake in 
Captain Hutton’s premises, his conclusions go for nothing. 

No two species of Rail, I should say, are more easily dis- 
tinguishable than Rallus philippensis and R. dieffenbachii. I 
have rejected subgeneric distinctions altogether in my work, 
or I would willingly have referred these forms to different 
subgenera, as was originally proposed by the late Mr. G. R. 
Gray. No naturalist who had actually seen the birds would 
attempt to unite them as a species. 

The fallacy of Captain Hutton’s case is, that he labours to 
disprove a proposition of his own making; for no one ever 
asserted what he assumes—that Rallus philippensis and Rallus 
dieffenbachii are the same or very nearly allied species. 

Captain Hutton affects astonishment at my mention of 
£ other competent ornithologists ” without giving their names. 
I presume that an author who undertakes to write the history 
of the birds of any country is at liberty to form his own judg- 
ment as to who are “competent” authorities in matters of 
reference, and to fortify himself with their opinions, especially 
when he accepts himself the entire responsibility of the con- 
clusions arrived at. It is neither usual nor necessary in such 
cases to “give the names.” But as Captain Hutton thinks 
he has discovered “ a very serious error,” I may mention that 
both Mr. Salvin and Mr. Sharpe, who compared with me the 
type of Rallus modestus with the specimen of R. dieffenbachit 
in the British Museum, pronounced the one, in their opinion, 
the young of the other. It would be superfluous to add other 
names; but all to whom Captain Hutton’s bird was shown 
took it to be an immature specimen. 

I am, &c., 
WALTER L. BULLER. 

November 11, 1873. 


Northrepps, Norwich, 
October 10, 1873. 


Sir,—In my edition of the late Mr. Andersson’s ‘ Notes on 
the Birds of Damaraland’ I have included as a Damara species 
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Camaroptera olivacea, Sund. ; but I am indebted to my friend 
the Rev. Canon Tristram for calling my attention to the fact 
that the Damara bird appears to be referable to the more 
northern species, Camaroptera brevicaudata (Rüpp.), and I 
therefore avail myself of the pages of ‘The Ibis’ to correct 
this error. 

It seems clear to me that C. olivacea and C. brevicaudata 
are really distinct species, although this has been doubted by 
some eminent ornithologists, and equally clear that the Da- 
mara bird is properly referable to C. brevicaudata. 

Mr. Tristram possesses two specimens, a male and female, 
both obtained by Mr. Andersson at Objimbinque, Damaraland, 
on the respective dates of 7th July and 29th June, 1866. 

These specimens are almost identical with each other, but 
they differ in the following details from a female specimen of 
C. olivacea obtained by Mr. Ayres in Natal :— 

In the Damara birds the whole of the upper surface of the 
wings is of a golden green, except the quill-feathers, which 
are only edged with that colour on their anterior margins. 

The upper surface of the head and the whole of the back 
and tail are dark grey. 

The sides of the head are grey tinged with fawn-colour in 
the male; the same tint of fawn pervades the throat, flanks, 
and tibial feathers in both sexes. 

The chin and central parts of the abdomen are white; and 
the under wing-coverts are tinged with bright saffron-yellow. 

The specimen of Camaroptera olivacea from Natal differs 
from the above in the following particulars :— 

There is no grey on any of the upper parts except the fore- 
head; the whole remainder of the upper surface, including 
the wings and tail, is of a dark olive-green, with a tinge of yel- 
low; but this tinge is much less bright and marked than that 
on the wings of the preceding species, and the yellow on the 
under wing-coverts is much paler and fainter. 

There is no tinge of fawn on any part of the plumage of 
the Natal bird; and all those parts are dark grey which in the 
Damara bird are tinged with fawn. 
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Lastly the Natal bird is smaller than the Damara bird of 
the same sex, as will appear by the following measurements :— 


Wing from Middle 
carpal joint. Tail. Tarsus. toes. u. 
in. lin, in. lin. lin. lin. 


C. brevicaudata g, Damaraland 2 4 1 li 10 7 
C. brevicaudata 9, Damaraland we Mi 1 9 10 7 
C. olivacea 9, Natal ........ 111 1 5 10 5 


I am yours, &e., 
J. H. Gurney. 


Dunipace House, Falkirk, 
October 2nd, 1873. 
Sır.—I have lately received the eggs of a few species of 
New-Zealand birds collected by my friend Mr. T. R. Cooke 
in the province of Canterbury. Possibly the following notes 
from the pen of the collector may prove of interest to you. 
You may rely on their accuracy. 


CaSARCA VARIEGATA., Paradise Duck. Maori name Pu- 
tangitangi. 

Three eggs. Nest with eight eggs, in schist rock on upper 
Waiko, nearly inaccessible in a horizontal fissure some 50 
feet from the ground. Nest lined with down. Thirty miles 
inland. December 13th, 1872. 


PorPHYRIO MELANOTUS. Swamp-Hen. Pakeko. 

Five eggs. Nest in rushes or sedge or tussac in or very 
near water, like Waterhen’s. Bird lays five or six eggs. 
December 1872. 


Hamatorus tonerrostris. Pied Oyster-catcher. Torea. 

Two eggs. Nest on bare shingle of Otaio river-bed, hard 
to find. A smaller (?) black variety* breeds, I fancy, on sea- 
beach. Skin of this bird also sent. 


HIMANTOPUS NOVE-ZEALANDIZ. Pied Stilt. Poaka. 
Six eggs. Nest on shingle of Otaio river-bed. Easy to 
find, Birds bold and noisy. Nest of drift-weed, fairly built. 


* Hematopus unicolor (Wagler). 
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A black variety, which I believe to be the young of this species, 
shall be sent next year. Four eggs in nest. Three eggs on 
October 14th, 1872 *, 


ANARHYNCHUS FRONTALIS. Crookbill Plover t. 

Two eggs. Nest on sand among shingle in Otaio river- 
bed; very hard to find though birds were bold. Eggs almost 
covered with lichens chopped small, and placed point down. 
Nest with three eggs on October 20th, 1872. 


Ocypromus austTRALIS. Wood or Maori Hen. Weka. 

One egg. Nests under snow-grass tussacs and common 
tussac; dogs find them. Found about seven or eight nests 
on Upper Waiko on December 13, 1872, all with very hard- 
set eggs; from three to four in nests. The one sent was 
addled. Nest of grass. 


STERNA ANTARCTICA. Common Tern. 
Two eggs. Nest with two eggs on Otaio river-bed shingle, 
` October 20th, 1872. 


ANTHORNIS MELANURA. Bell-bird or Mocking bird. Ko- 
ruicoko or Moko-moko. 

Three eggs. Nest of grass and twigs in fork of broad-leaf 
tree on Otaio river. Birds very bold, but nest well concealed. 
Nest with four eggs, January 26th, 1873. 

I am yours, &c., ` 
Joux A. Harvie Brown. 


West House, Aldwick, Bognor, 
October 30th, 1873. 


Sır, —On looking over my paper on the birds of Kattiawar, 
in the last number of ‘ The Ibis,’ I observe two errors which 
seem sufficiently important to require correction. 

At page 405, Hirundo javanica is given as a synonym of ` 
Hirundo rustica, and is said to be common! In reality the 


* These may prove to be eggs of H. leucocephalus (Gould). The Maori 
name given by Buller (vide ‘Birds of New Zealand’) is “ Kaki” for H. 
nove-zealandie, and “ Tutumata ” for H. leucocephalus, 

t Wry-billed Plover of Buller. 


SER. III.— VOL. IV. l H 
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word “common” refers to H. rustica, and should have been 
inserted above Hirundo javanica, which is the heading of the 
succeeding paragraph. 
At page 409, under the head of Cyornis jerdoni, sanguineus 
is given asa synonym. ‘This is a misprint for banyumas. 
Yours, &c., 
J. Haves Luioyp. 


Note on the correct generic name of Podiceps minor. 


In.Mr. G. R. Gray’s ‘Catalogue of British Birds’ (1863) 
and elsewhere Sylbeocyclus is given as the first generic term 
applicable to Podiceps minor. The invention of the name is 
assigned (p. 218) to “ Bonaparte, 1832,” but no reference is 
added. 5 

Upon looking into the matter I find that this curious name* 
appears to have been first used by Bonaparte in 1834 in the 
supplementary remarks to his ‘Saggio di una distribuzione 
metodica degli Animali Vertebrati, p. 144. But the type 
given is P. carolinensis; so that Sylbeocyclus is merely a 
synonym of Podilymbus, proposed by Lesson for the same 
type in the same year. y 

In Gray’s first ‘List of Genera’ (1840) P. minor is given 
as the type of Sylbeocyclus. In the second edition of the 
same work (1841) the name is correctly placed as a synonym 
of Podilymbus. In the‘ Catalogue of British Birds,’ as above 
mentioned, and in the ‘ Hand-list,’ the former course is again 
adopted. But in the ‘ Hand-list, under Podilymbus (iii. 
p. 95), is added “ Sylbeocyclus, Bp. 1856, nec 1832.” . This - 
should perhaps be “ Bp. 1834 nec 1838;” for in his ‘ Compa- 
rative List,’ published in the latter year, Bonaparte uses Syl- 
beocyclus for both P. minor and P. carolinensis. But it is 
clear that he knew that this was an error; for in his ‘ Cata- 
logo Metodico degli Uccelli Europei, published in 1842 (p.83), 
Bonaparte reassigns P. minor to Podiceps, and adds “ mi- 
nimé Sylbeocyclus err. typ.” 

It is therefore certain that Sylbeocyclus = Podilymbus, and 


* Unde derivatur ? 
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cannot be used for P. minor, for which the proper generic ap- 
pellation appears to be Tachybaptus of Reichenbach. 
P. L. Scuater. 


News of Mr. Kalvin. 


Our Editor, at the date of the last communication with 
which he has favoured his unworthy substitute (October 12), 
was at Antigua, Guatemala. He writes as follows :— 

“T got a prize the other day from the Volcan de Fuego, in 
the shape of two pairs of that beautiful little Pigeon Peristera 
mondetoura! As the species occurs in Mexico and Costa Rica 
it was to be expected in Guatemala; but where to look for it 
I had no notion. It proves to be a highland species, as these 
birds were shot near Calderas, on the Volcan de Fuego, be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 feet above the sea. The common P. 
cinerea is found in the lowlands and in Guatemala on both 
sides of the mountains. I am not sure that these Central- 
American birds will not prove to be slightly different from 
the more northern race. The deep vinous colouring of the 
underparts in the former is confined to the pectoral region, 
whereas in the latter it appears to spread more over the ab- 
domen. But I hardly know enough of the southern bird to 
feel very confident on the subject. There is a specimen in 
the gallery of the British Museum (said to be from Columbia) 
which has the underparts more overspread with vinous than 
a Mexican specimen (Jalapa) which we have. The Columbian 
bird agrees with Bonaparte’s plate in the ‘Icon. des Pig,’ 
The specimens I now have are like the Mexican birds. Any- 
how the difference is slight; and I should think less of it did 
not the bird prove an upland species. ‘The range is curious ; 
I can only compare it with that of Bolborhynchus lineolatus. 

“ Another new bird to Guatemala I obtained yesterday, in 
Vireo huttoni, found in Mexico, but never before here. 

“ Yesterday, too, brought me a specimen of our Lophostriz 
stricklandi; an Indian shot it near Escuintla, 7.e. in hot 
country. From the highlands I have Psaltriparus melanotis 
at last, and quite a number of Cardellina rubifrons. Of all 
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the above I have skins; but of skeletons I have quite a num- 
ber, and some useful ones among them. Besides birds we 
have lately got together a large collection of dried plants; so 
that we have been very busy; nor have we much chance of 
being otherwise.’”’ 


Mr. Jelski’s Collections in Western Peru. 


Mr. Constantin Jelski, a correspondent of the Warsaw Mu- 
seum, has lately made some remarkable discoveries in Western 
Peru, in the district round Tarma, east of Lima. Some of 
his novelties have been submitted to Dr. Cabanis, and are de- 
scribed in the ‘Journ. f. Orn.’ (1873, pts. 1 & 3); amongst 
them is a very singular new form of Cœrebidæ (Xenodacnis 
parina). M. Taczanowski has lately brought to London a 
number of specimens of M. Jelski’s, which we have had the 
pleasure of examining. Amongst them are four or five 
Humming-birds new to science, and a single skin of a most 
interesting new Cotingine form quite distinct from any thing 
previously known. It is remarkable that a district already 
worked by Tschudi and other collectors should yield such 
results. P. L. SCLATER. 


The Yellow-legged Herring-Gull. 


In the last number of the ‘ Birds of Europe’ Mr. Dresser 
figures the Yellow-legged Herring-Gull of the Mediterranean 
and Western Asia (Larus leucopheus). But this bird does 
not, as Mr. E. C. Taylor supposes, give place to Larus fuscus 
at Gibraltar. Larus leucopheus is certainly also found outside 
the Straits, as in 1867 the Zoological Society received a spe- 
cimen from Mogador*. This was determined by the writer as 
Larus fuscescens, being believed to be the Clupeilarus fusces- 
cens of Bp. (Consp. ii. p. 220). Since then two other living 
specimens have been presented to the Society by Mr. F. Bond. 
All three are now alive in the Regent’s Park. 

_ P. L. SCLATER. 


* See P. Z, S. 1867, p. 315, et Rev. Cat. Vert. p. 316, 


